BIRDS 


Introduction: At present about 400 species of birds are known to occur in Sri 
Lanka, as breeding residents, regular winter visitors and occational vagrants. 
Of this number, about 40 species are very occational or rare visitors or 
vagrants and therefore the breeding residents and more regular winter visitors, 
which together form the bird fauna of Sri Lanka, numbers about 360 species. 
This figure consists of about 235 resident breeding species plus about 125 
more or less regular winter visitors. The resident bird species, as with other 
groups of animals, show very close affinities to the bird fauna of South India 
and are in most cases only subspecifically distinct from corresponding Indian 
birds. Among the resident bird species of particular interest are the 20 
species of endemics. Some of these endemic species are related to certain 
South Indian species while mtkers the closest relatives of several others 
occur in the Eastern Himalayas, Assam, or in the Indo-Malayan areas; a few 
have no close relatives outside the island. The climate and vegetation, which 
determine the natural Zones, have a profound effect on the occurrence and 
distribution of birds within Sri Lanka and, as in the case of mammals, certain 
widely distributed species display variation correlated with the zonation and 
are divisible into two or more subspecies. The winter visitors are the same 

as those that visit India but as Sri Lanka is at the end of a migration system 
and Since some species which winter in India find suitable winter habitats in 
the Indian mainland not all the species that fly south to winter in India 
actually reach Sri Lanka. This is the main reason why the numbers of certain 
migrants that visit Sri Lanka fluctuate from year to year. Twenty orders are 
represented in Sri Lanka and of the 360 species referred to above 246 (149 
resident breeding) species belong to the 19 non-passerine orderé# while 114 
(86 resident breeding) species belong to the order Passeriformes. A total of 
75 families of birds occur in Sri Lanka but some (e.g Procellariidae, 
Hydrobatidae, Sulidae, Scolopacidae, Stercorariidae, Laridae) do not have any 
species breeding locally and others (e.g. Anatidae, Charadriidae, Sternidae, 
Motacillidae) have few species breeding in Sri Lanka; such families are either 


oceanic or northern temperate essentially. 


Endemic Birds: As with many other groups, the hiritxfsumaxaf endemic birds of 
Sri Lanka mostly are part of the relicts fauna of the Indian subregion and 

are thus largely confined to the relict habitat area, the Wet Zone. They thus 
show relationships with birds in corresponding habitats in the Indian peninsula 
(Malabar Tract, Eastern Himalayas & Assam) and in Malaysia. The 22 endemic Sri 


Lanka birds are given below: 


Order Galliformes 

Family Phasianidae 

1. Galloperdix bicalacarata (Ceylon Spurfowl). Zones C, Dl, D2 & D3. 
2. Gallus lafayettii (Ceylon Junglefowl). All Zones. 


Order Columbiformes 
Family Columbidae 
3. Columba torringtoni (Ceylon Wood Pigeon). Zones D2 & DB, occationally Dl. 


Order Psittaciformes 

Family Psittacidae 

4. Psittacula calthropae (Layard's Parakeet). Zones 6, Dl, D2 & D3. 
5. Loriculus beryllinus (Ceylon Lorikeet). Zones C, Dl, D2 & D3. 


Order Cuculiformes 

Bamily Cuculidae 

6. Phaenicophaeus pyrrhocephalus (Red-faced Malkoha). Zones C, D1, D2 & D3. 
7. Centropus chlororhynchus (Green—billed Coucal). Zones Dl & D2. 


Order Strigiformes 
Family Strigidae 
8. Glaucidium castononotum (Chestnut—backed Owlet). Zones D1, D2 & D3. 


Order Piciformes 
Family Capitonidae 
9. Megalaima flavifrons (Yellow-fronted Barbet). Zones C, Dl, D2 & D3. 


Order Passeriformes 

Faniiyxiiurninize 
pene rege 
Family Pycnonotidae 

10. Pycnonotus penicillatus (Yellow-eared Bulbul). Zones D2 & D3. 
Family Turdidae 

ll. Myiophoneus blighi (Ceylon Arrenga/Ceylon Whistling-Thrush). Zones D2 & D3. 
12. Zoothera spiloptera (Spotted-winged Thrush). Zones C, D1, D2 & D3. 
Family Sylviidae 

13. Bradypterus palliseri (Ceylon Warbler). Zones D2 & ee rarely Dl. 
Family Muscicapidae 

14. Muscicapa sordida (Dusky—blue Flycatcher). Zones Dl, D2 & D3. 
Family Timaliidae 


15. Pellorneum fuscocapillum (Brown-capped Babbler). Zones B, 6, Dl, D2-2 D3. 


16. Turdoides rufescens (Rufous Babbler). Zones Dl, De & D3. 

17. Garrulax cinereifrons (Ashy—headed Laughing-Thrush). Zones Dl & D2. 
Family Dicaeidae 

18. Dicaeum vincens (Legge's Flowerpecker). Zone Dl. 

Family Zosteropidae 

19. 4osterops ceylonensis (Ceylon White-eye). Zones D2 & D3, less commonly Dl. 
Pamily Corvidae 

20. Cissa ornata (Ceylon Blue Magpie). Zones Dl, D2 & D3. 

Family Sturnidae 

21. Sturnus senex (White-headed Starling). Zone Dl. 


22. Gracula ptilogenys (Ceylon Grackle). Zones Dl, D2 & D3. 


A number of these endemic species are very closely related to birds which occur 
in South India and although generally regarded as distinct species at least 
some of these species are ‘lumped' together by certain authorities. These 
species (with the South Indian counterpart in brackets) are: 

1. Columba torringtoni (Columba elphinstonii) 

2. Psittacula calthropae (Psittacula columboides) 

3. Loriculus beryllinus (Loriculus vernalis) 

4. Muscicapa sordida (Muscicapa albicaudata) 

5. Turdoides rufescens (Turdoides striatus) 


6. Sturnus senex (Sturnus malabaricus) 


Among the remaining endemics, although congeneric species occur in India 
several species are more closely related to Eastern Himalayan or Malayan 
species than the m€ Indian birds. These relationships are, however, not as 


close as thase between the 6 species pairs listed above. Species showing 


such a Himalayan or Malayan affinity are: Glaucidium castonotum (Glaucidium 


cuculoides), Megalaima flavifrons (iegalaima henrici), Garrulax cinereifrons 
KGkBUX (Garrulax delesserti), and Dicaeum vincens (Dicaeum melanoxanthum). 

In many other cases too, although it is not possible to indicate precise 
affinities, the overall relationship appears to be with the Indo-Malayan fauna. 
Phaenicophaeus is the only endemic genus but as the greates diversity of 
malkohas occurs in the Indo-Malayan and Malaysian areas this species too belongs 
to the Malayan element in the bird fauna of Sri Lanka. In addition to the 22 
endemic species of birds discussed above many resident breeding species have 
subspecies which are endemic. This geographical variation is, however, of 
relatively minor importance. As with other groups, a few species are fragmented 
into more than one subspecies within Sri Lanka, and this is correlated with the 
climatic Zones; in such cases the palest subspecies occurs in the Dry Zone and 


the darkest in the most humid ares of the Wet Zone. 


breeding species which are able to co-exist with man in disturbed habitats, 
villages and towns. While the majority of require certain natural situations 
such as particular types of forest, marshes, etc. a number of bird species 
have been able not only to adapt to man—induced changes in the environment 
but to thrive as well in such circumstances. Thus the House Sparrow (Passer 
domesticus),+the House Crow (Corvus splendens) are only found as commensals 
of man, while many other birds such as Common Mynas (Aeridotheres tristis), 


Common Babblers (furdoides affinis), Red-vented Bulbuls (Pycnonotus cafer), 





White-vented Drongos (Dicrurus caerulescens), Black Crows (Cormus 
macrorhynchos), Brown—headed Barbets (Megzalaima zeylanica), Red-backed 
Woodpeckers (Dinopium benghalense}, White—breasted Kingfishers (Halcyon 
smyrnensis), Koels (Eudynamys scolopaceus) and many otherskirix appear to 
thrive well in gardens, suburban parks, and similar situations as well as in 
serub forest and cultivated areas. Depending on the area of the island, it 

is not unusual to be able to observe well over 50 species of birds xm around 
human habitations and eultivated areas ( and this figure could rise very much 
higher during the winter seasons with the arrival of the migrants). As stated 
above, however, many birds have fairly specific habitat requirements and are 
less able to adapt to changes in their environment and this is probably 
especially the case for many species, such as the majority of the endemics, 
which normally occur in the rain forest habitat of Zones Dl, D2 and D3. Thb 
Most birds in Sri Lanka are, however, quite widely distributed in suitable 
habitats throughout the island, from Zone A to 4one D3, but a few are 
restricted to certain climatic Zones. Thus the Grey Partridge (Francolinus 
pondicerianus), the Indian Courser (Cursorius coromandelicus), the Rufous- 
backed Shrike (Lanius schach) and the Btack Drongo (Dicrurus adsimilis) are 
confined in Sri Lanka to the northwestern portion of the Arid Zone (Zone Al) 
while at the other extreme species such as the Yellow-—eared Bulbul (Pycnonotus 
penicillatus), Ceylon Whistling-—Thrush (Myiophoneus blighi), Ceylon Warbler 
(Bradypterus palliseri), Dusky Blue Flycatcher (Muscicapa sordida) and 
Ceylon White-Eye (Zosterops ceylonensis) are confined to the Hill Zone 

(Zones D2 & D3). It is worth noting that all these latter species are 
endemics and the restriction of these birds to the higher hills emphasises 
the importance of Zones D2 & D3 as reiict habitats. 

The breeding seasons of the resident species is influenced by climatic 
factors, especially the monsoons. For most species breeding takes place more 
or less throughout the year but with a peak from March to May and from August 
to October. However, weather conditions vary according to the Zone and preferred 
breeding seasons exist for each of the major Zones. In the lowlands of the Dry 
Zone (Zones A, B & C) the nesting season is largely triggered by the onset of 


the North-East Monsoon. Rainfall is especially important in the nesting 


of waterbirds in the "tanks", marshes and other bodies of standing water in the 
Dry 4one. However, while tanks in the north may fill up with the rains rapidly 
(e.g. Giant's Tank) and breeding will be well under way by November or December 
further south (e.g. Kumana) water levels may not reach the optimum until much 
later and breeding may not be in full swing until March or April. The new 
vegetation which sprouts as a result of the first rains favours the nesting 

sites of ground-nesting birds which require sufficient cover and such species 
will start breeding around December. By about June or July the Dry Zone 

areas are parched and dry and by then most, if not all, breeding activity has 
come to an end. In the lowlands of the Wet Zone (Zones D1) an entirely different 
Situation exists. Here it is necessary to complete nesting before the advent of 
the very heavy and continuus rains of the South-West Monsoon, and most species 
commence their breeding activity in March or April, or even earlier. After the 
worst of the rains have eased off, by about August, conditions are favourable for 
another breeding period and many species in this zone have two peaks in nesting 
at these two times. In the Hill Zone (Zones D2 & D3) the key period for nesting 
is the calm, sunny, inter-monsoonal periods. The first such period in the year 

is from February to April and the second from the end of July until the beginning 
of October. Such a pattern is shown by many hill species, such as the Yellow—eared 


Bulbul and the Dusk—blue Flycatcher. 


Migrant Birds: Each year as day-length decreases and the cold weather approaches 
in the northern temperate and arctic regions large numbers of numerous species 
of birds fly south in autumn in search of more hospitable winter quarters. The 
majority of migrants which visit 5ri Lanka regularly have their summer breeding 
grounds in estern Europe, central Asia, Siberia, etc., and since Sri Lanka is 

at the t#r end of a migration route, with no land further south, there are no 
"passage migrants": all the regular winter visitors arrive during a single 
annual influx between mid-August to late November and leave again during the 
following March, April and May. Very little detailed work on bird migration has 
been done in Sri Lanka but the available evidence suggests that there are two 
main migration routes which the wintering birds follow. The so-called 'Western 
Route' is followed by many thousands of ducks, waders and passerines and has 

its origins in western Siberia, eastern Europe and the countries to the west 

and north-west of the Himalayas. On reaching the Indian peninsula these birds 
fly over Pakistan and follow the western coastline of India until they reach 
Cape Comorin in the south. Here the stronger fliers fly direct over the sea 
meking landfall in S#i Lanka between Mannar and Mt. Lavinia while the weaker 
fliers (warblers, flycatchers, etc) veer eastward and make use of the chain of 
islets forming Adam's Bridge. The ‘Eastern Route! appears to originate in Siberia, 


Mongolia, Tibet and possibly further south-east, as well as the Eastern Himalayas 
guxueand the countries to the north and east of India. Most of these birds fly 


the easter coastline of India, making landfall in Sri Lanka in the Jaffna 
peninsula. Although a large number of passerine birds winter in Sri Lanka the 
most important component of the migrant bird population consists of waders 
(Charadriidae and Scolopacidae) and ducks (Anatidae) and these are dominant 
elements of the fauna of aquatic habitats, especially in the Dry 4one, occurring 
in many thousands if not millions. Other important migrant birds include the 
raptors (Accipitridae & Falconidae), rails (Rallidae), gulls (Laridae), terns 
(Sternidae), and many passerines such as the Indian Pitta (Pitta brachyura), 
Common Swallow (Hirundo rustica), Brown Shrike (Lanius cristatus), Brown Flycatcher 
(Muscicapa latirostris), Blyth's Reed Warbler (Acrocephalus dumetorum), Green 
Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus nitidus) and the Grey Wagtail (Motacilla caspica). 


The most useful book for identifying the birds of Sri Lanka is thet by Henry 
(1971). Phillips'x9#80(1978) list is the current checklist. A summary of the 
bird fauna of Sri Lanka is given by Phillips (1980) and Ripley (1949, 1980) 


has dealt with the endemic and relict species. 
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